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I 

INTRODUCTION 



With the revival of the ''Back to Basics'* concept 
in onr schools today, a plea to ''Back Discipline'' 
can be heard oeneath the shadow of our learning 
problems in the cLassroonx 

In a recent Gallup Poll concerning our school 
problems, the top ghgdce mentioned was lack of 
discipline/The poll stated: 

' "Discipline continues to top the list of 
major problems facing t^iemiblic schools of 
the nation, as it has during^i^ of the last 
nine years of the Gallup Education Poll." 
(34:27) 

The public, as well as teachers and administra- 
tors, are feeling that the disruptive youth in the 
classroom are wasting 'the minds of millions of 
students each year. 

Discipline has become a big ill to our school 
systems. - Educators feel lack of discipline has 
caused such problems as: declining test scores, 
public's poor attitude toward schools, moral 
standards decreasing, teachers becoming less 
satisfied with their jobs, and the public crying for 
accountability. 

In this han^Jbook, discussion will include the 
whys of discipline, the ways pf correcting discipline, 
and the programs being developed throughout the 



United States and Canada dealing with discipline. 

The reason for such a full scope handbook on 
discipline is to provide programs and innovations 
that can be of benefit to teachers and 
administrators in solving their discipline problems. 

To say we don't have a problem or that it will take 
care of itself is unrealistic thinking. Time has 
caused the problem, maybe it's time to solve the 
problem of DISCIPLINE! 
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CHAPTER ONE - THE CAUSES 

It's when things seem worst 
that I dare not quit 

What causes discipline problems? This chapter will 
take an indepth look at three areas of concern dealing 
with the cause of discipline problems in the classroom. 

Before we, as.teachers and administrators, try to solve 
the problem of discipline, we need to know the root of the 
problem. 

Trying to narrow down the causes is an endless task. 
In the process of elimination, I have suggested three 
areas of concerns. These concerns are: 

1. Curriculum deficiency. 

2. ^Changes in the family. 

3. Diet. 

The first area of concern is: 

CURRICULUM DEFICIENCIES 

William Van Til believes that if schools have better 
curriculums, they will have better discipline. Van Til 
gives these reasons: 

1. Curriculum does not make sense to the learn- 
er. 

2. Content bears no relationship to the needs of 
the learner. ^ 

3. Curriculum is trivial. 

4. Poor teacher planning. 

5. Poor teacher motivation. 

6. Poor teacher presentation of material. 
(30:35) ^ 
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He feels that better discipline will prevail when: 

1. Learning experiences relate closely to the 
present interests and needs of children who 
see the use of what they are learning. 

2. Learning is related to the social realities 
which surround the child. 

3. We practice what we' preach as to respect 
for personality. 

. 4/ We develop active student participation, 
creative contributions, social travel, and all 
else that fosters significant experiences. 
(30:35*36) 

Another educator who feels that curriculum is to 
blame is William Glasser. He believes: 

, 'That much of the disruptive behavior in to- 
day's schools result from the students' failure 
to learn to read properly. This failure Is due to 
such factors as reading assignments that are 
meaningless, excessive exposure to television, 
and especially feeling of neglect and failure." 
(13:7) 

All of this can be traced back to the curriculum 
developed in the classroom. ^ 

Speaking, from experience, one can become very 
disinterested in a subject if the material is dull or 
teaching is less than adequate. Try sitting in a classroom 
for an hour if you are bored. It's not easy. Curriculum 
change could makiS a big difference. 

The second category is: 

CHANGES IN THE FAMILY 

The many changes in the family lifestyle have caused 
problems for the student in school What changes in the 
home has caused the child, to become disruptive? A 
recent research report Jby a University of Michigan 
doctoral candidate has confirmed earlier research that 
says divorce affects students* behavior in school. Dr. 
Janice M. Hammond said: 



* Teachers rated boys of divorced parents 
much higher in the school behavioral problems 
of ^'acting out'' and **di8tractibility'' than 
those of intact families. The boys of divorced 
households also rated themselves and their 
fanoilies as less happy than those in th» non- 
divorced group and expressed more dissatis- 
faction with the time and attention they re- 
ceived from their parents. The girls in the 
study showed no significant differences on any 
of these measures.'' (14:3) 
George B. McCellan, a former Conmiissioner of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, also feels the problem 
starts in the home. I think he sums it up* rather well 
when he refers to it as "parental delinquency" instead of 
juvenile delinquency. In his opinion, the product of irre- 
sponsible homes and irresponsible parents are the 
producers of disruptive youths. The parents plant the 
seed and what is harvested depends on how the child is 
cultivated. 

McCellan has listed 10 effective methods to use so that 
a child will become an flintisocial misfit. They are: 

1. Do not have any rules for child behavior 
or obedience in the home. This will insure 
that the child has no clear concept of right 
or wrong. 

I 2. If you have any rules, enforce them inter- 

mittently. Ignore them wljen you are in a 
good humor and knock the kid silly if he 
breaks the rules when you are tired and out 
of sorts. This will confuse him thoroughly. 
He won't know what is expected of him and 
will eventually resent all discipline. 
3. Air your domestic disputes right out in front 
of the chad, preferably with a little name- 
calling. This will insure that he has no 
respect for either of his parents. 
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4. Never give a child any chores or regular 
duties around the home. This will convince 
him that you and the world owe him a living, 
without effort on his part, 

5. If he is disciplined at school always go to 
the school and tear a strip off the teacher or 
principal In front of the child. This will create 
an excellent contempt for authority at any 
level. 

6. Later, when he has trouble with the police, 
which is most likely, bawl out the officer, or, 
better still, the Chief, being always sure to 
refer to the 'dumb cop/ This procedure will 
earn the child a diploma in contempt for 
authority. 

7. When you are out driving with the family, 
exceed the local speed limit, but slow down 
wlien you see a police car. Be sure to speed 
up as sopn as the police car is out of sight. 
This will show the child that the law is to be 
observed only if there is jany danger of being 
caught. 

8. If you are stopped by the police for speeding, 
and you are speeding, always deny flatly 
that you were exceeding the speed limit. 
Make a big fuss over it. Your child will then 
know that cheating and lying are acceptable 
procedures. ^ 

9. If you have managed to chiSel a few dollars 
on your income tax, be sure and tell the 
fan^y at the dinner table that night how 
stoart you are. This should convince the 
youngsters that stealing is all right if you 
can get away with it. 

10. Never check up on where your youngsters 
are in the evening. Never mind what time 
they get home. Never, never, try to learn 
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anything about their friends. This one is al- 
most sure fire. (19:8) 
Do these n^ethods ring a bell? Can't these ideas also 
apply to the classroom in some cases? I think so. 

As one would expect, we are paying the price. Children 
are becoming more disruptive in the classroom as well as 
in the home. Classrooms are harder to handle and 
teachers are becoming more disenchanted about their 
jobs. 

Until our attitudes change^about our children and yve 
stop letting' television run our lives, this problem of 
disruptive behavior ^^will only increase. It makes you 
wonder why adults have children at all! 

The last area of concern is: 

^ , • DIET 

\ Some educators feel the child's diet has a direct rela 
tionship to our current discipline problems. One only has 
to go back to that old addage that .Without a good 
breakfast we could not learn at school Now I don't know 
about learning, but they might have something as to one 
of the causes of discipline problems. < 

When thinking of diet, one word comes into view; 
hyperactivity. Thq term hyperactivity in this text refers 
to a child who can't sit still and has to be the center of 
attention no matter how he must get it. He has a. low 
attention span and can disrupt over the littlest situation. 

How can diet effect the student?, Let's take a look at 
some of the research being done concerning this matter. 

Both Yale and M.I.T. are conducting studies of the 
relationship between health, diet, and children's 
behavior. They stated: 

''It is estimated that as many as one- fourth of 
America's children do not eat breakfast. Fur- 
ther, iron deficiency can cause students to be 
inattentive, nervous, and disruptive. (20:2) 
Breakfast isn't the only problem. Lunches being 
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served in our schools are under attack because of theu- 
low nutritional value. 

Judith A. Brody, an associate editor of The American 
School Board Journal echoes: 

''What's on your school lunch menu today? 
Fats, carbohydrates, sugar, salt -:^one of 
which are Ukelv to improve the health of*the 
children in jbi^school system-" (2:25) 



Excerpted, with permission, from The American School 
Board Journal January 1978. Copyrighted 1977. 
National School Boards Association, All rights reserved 
Studies are also tjeing conducted on relating too much 
chocolate milk and its high level of sugar content to 
disruptive behavior. Until further conclusiona can be 
made, most school dieticians will put the blame 
somewhere else. 

I could mention many more causes, but I have tried to 
zero in on one that might have the biggest impact on the 
disruptive child. 
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CHAPTER TWO - THE DISRUPTIVE YOUTH 



The first chapter gave you an idea of the possible 
causes of discipline problems. Now let's look at the 
specific problem: the disruptive youth. 

The disruptive youth exhibits many kinds of behavior. 
To list them all would really be of no use to educators,, 
but specific acts of disruptive behavior can be of benefit 
to alL Here are the most common disruption^: 

1. Exhibits physical and verbal* aggression 
toward classmates (fighting, instigation of 
arguments). 

2. Exhibits verbal aggression toward teachers 
and other authority figures (profanity, nega- 
tive names). 

3. Refuses to cooperate in the classroom group 
activities. 

4. Intentionally damages classroom materials. 

5. Uses classroom materials to create disrup- 
tive sounds and noises. (26:9) 

Obviously, every child will engage at one time or 
another in behavior which q^y fit one or more of the 
above categories. The important factor is recognizing 
the child who consistently commits these disruptive 
behaviors. 

To determine if a student is considered a disruptive 
student, an index of the behavior should be kept. This 
index shouW be based on a unit of one week. > 



Children are the greatest 
resource for the future. 
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Here is an example of an index that can be kept on 
aach child: 



INDEX REPORTING OF DISRUPTIONS 







DAY 




Category 


M 


T 


W 


T 


F 


Total 


1 














2 

«» 














3 














4 














5 








— r-^ 






TOTAL: 















(25:8) 



The critical factors in the evaluation of the consistency 
index are: 

1 . The number of acts in a given category. 

2. The total number of disruptive acts across 
categories. 

, 3. The day of the week when disruptive acts 

reach their highest frequency. (25:9) 
Effective use of the consistency index depehds on the 
nature euid number of behavioral standards imposed by 
the teacher on the class as a whole, with consideration on 
the individual student. For the index to become 
meaningful, the teacher will need to decide what 
behaviors will be tolerated in the classroom. 
Disruptive behavior can be caused by the following; 
1. Psychiatric illness. 
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2. Low academic level 

3. The degree to which a child is accepted 
socially by his peers. 

' 4. Serious physical problems. 

5. Poor nutritional statiis. 

6. Physical conditions in the classroom, 

7. Modeling behaviors observed at home. 

8. Failure to provide remedial programs. 
(25:12) 

As one can see, there are many factors that can cause a 
child to disrupt. 

A problem? Yes we have one. Too much time can be 
spent on the causes of disdplina and little time on the 
solutions. The next chapters mil deal with ways of 
solving our discipline prjoblems that confront us 
everyday. 

Let's find that SOLUTION! 
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chapter three - 
in serviCe training - 
a valuable tool 

Never discipline white angry. 



In many cased^ in-service training for teachers is the 
way of solving discipline problems from the start. 

What administrators expect of teachers in the way of 
handling classroom disruptions is not always clear to the 
teaching staff. Better understariding between staff and 
building principal can sometimes solve little conflicts. 

Each school would benefit ftom the in-servic6 training 
that Boimie J. Thompson of the John Muir Junior High 
School in San J ose, California has i^stituted. ^ 

In her program, she has developed overlays to show 
her staff. The following pages gives you an idea of what 
she is trying to get across to her staff membws; 
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This program was developed with the cooperation of 
the California Teachers Association. 

The idea of the program is to solve the problem before 
a bad situation comes about. 

Miss Thompson, after completing her transparencies 
program, hands out a list of "Do's" in handling the disci- 
pline procedures at the scljool. Teachers are informed as 
to where they stand as to dealing with discipline. 

Bonnie Thompson has tackled the problem of 
discipline head on. It's sad but true that many times we 
create more discipline problems than the students. 
Teachers need guidelines to follow just as students do. 
Often times we neglect this area of concern, thinking 
that all teachers can handle every discipline problem 
that comes their way. This just isn't true. By setting up 
an in-service program, teachers are informed, assured, 
and relieved about discipline. 

This particular program might not be suited for your 
^ elementary school, but some type of an in-service 
program developed by your school is essential in 
eliminating school discipline problems. 

r 
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CHAPTER FOUR - TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



Respect is a two way street — 
you must give before you receive. 

The age old problem of discipline is again visiting the 
classroom. In dealing with discipline, the teacher and 
his/her behavior can have an effect on the student in the 
classroom. 

The teacher who shouts all the time will have students 
who shout. The teacher who slams doors when irritated 
will have students who slam doors. And this can go on 
and on. As you can see, the student is the mirror image 
of the classroom teacher. Why not? The student spends 
almost as much time in the classroom with the teacher as 
at home with his parents in most cases. 

The student can sense the way a teacher feels about 
him and his work. As the student picks up these 
vibrations, he reflects these feelings in his own attitude 
and behavior. Here lies the problem . . ^ or the solution. 

Listed below are steps that the classroom teacher 
might take into consideration to help alleviate the 
problem before it ever gets started: 

1. Set a good example. 

2. Carry your share of the load. 

3. Be a professional person both in and out of 
school 

5. Develop a good attitude about your job. 
Right now you might be asking, "How can these steps 
help teachers solve their discipline problems in the 
classroom?" Let's take a look at these steps and you will 
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see how each step will be of benefit to you and the 
classroom teacher. 

1. Setting a good example. Remember, the 
student will become what the teacher is. The 
teacher needs to show them that he/she is 
concerned with their well being. The teacher 
should be positive and work on the child's 
strong points instead of always tearing 
down or harping on the negative. Be en- 
thusiastic! A dull teacher or classroom only 
breeds disnjptive behavior* 

2. Share the ]^d in the ^ilassroom. Don't ex- 
pect the siiiideAts io everything. Don't 
make youfigl^ King or Queen and your 
stud^i|^^.tne|3^8ant$. Show the students 
thati^Mart fiuly coi^ceraed with their well 
being*! W6 mofe they .rwpect you, the less 
hassles you will ham 

3. Since a teacher ii^if^ ^professional, he/she 
should act like one. ^ptragrading students, 
fellow teachers, and jiclnitoustrators in public 
wi^ only lessen the reispfect one is trying to 

^ ^ ^ddn in the <s5wsro^im When you lose that 
, r^!0ppcti^|r«ki t3b0 Jfltl^s, you might as 
WfeU jjiVBlip in thelsaassroonL Johnny might 
no(^b&;^(o^ but he sure can hearl 

4. Be oTfctjWie. If you expect your students to be 
on tirtip, you had better be there before them* 
You m the tone of each day. Being likte and 
not having the class settled will only^mean 
trouble. Wouldn't it be better to put down 
that cup of coffee or cigarette a little early 
and pick up your class from a special class on 
time than come around the comer just in 
time to see your class nmning down the hall 
with the principal watching? Being on time 
could save you a lot of grief. 



6. Th^ attitude of the teacher plays a big role 
in solving discipline problems. If you don't 
like your job find another position* And by 
all means, if you don't l^e children; select 
' another profession! Children can detect 
early how you feel about your teaching pro- 
fession. We need to develop their attitudes, 
but before we do that, ours have to be de- 
Velpped first 
^ th^se susnsestions go hand in hand You can't have 
one without the others. It would be nice to say that these 
ideas will solve all of our discipline problems, but they 
can*t3ut it.is a step m the right direction. If these sug* 
gestions, can eliminate 20% of your disdpl^e problems 
hi your classrooi^, you will have a fitter, more 
productive teachingloperience. \ 

\ 
\ 
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CHAPTER FIVE - 
CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

The best method of discipline 
is the one that works for you. 

TMs chapter deals with techniques that might ^ of 
benefit to the classroom teacher in preventing classroom 
misbehavior. These ideas are modem approach type& of 
solutions. 

Featured in this area of ^ncem will be such noted 
educators as; Teressa Marjorie Pratt, William Glasser. 
S. Gary Garwood, Masha Kabakow Rudman^Uohn 
Croft, James C. Stapleton, Martha M. McCarthy, and 
Henry Givens. Each one will express their point of view 
as to how they would handle the problem of discipline 
Then these ideas will be put into a proper perspective as 
to how it might affect the teacher in the classroom* 

Before a classroom teacher teaches his/her first lesson, 
they should ask themselves the following questions- 

1. How is my daily routine going to be es- 
tablished? 

2. How can I set up my room so that I can pro- 
vide everyone with enough attention both 
easily and efficiently? 

3. What kinds of tasks am I going to provide 
for every child so that each one can tneet a 
high rate of success day after day? 

4> How am I going to positively reinforce each 
child on a consistent, planiied basis? 
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5. What consequences am I going to build mto 
my system in the event of unwanted be- 
havior? (22:1 29) ^ 
The teacher needs to plan and thmk about the coming 
school year. Be prepared for any situation and be flexible 
enough to change at a moment's notice. 

Now for the other ideas that cotUd bail you out of a bad 
situation, a situation that you might be able to prevent. 

WILLIAM GLASSER 

William Glasser calls his program "Reality Therapy 
This program will only be successful in schools tha,t are a 
good place to be, La, courtesy, laughter, joy, involve- 
ment, caring, communications, democratic rules, 
supportive administration, and discipline that^ teaches 
self-responsibility. 

Before developing this program, Glasser states that 
eight concepts must be implemented before his 10 step 
approach will work. These concepts are: / 

1. Be personable, 

2. Ref^ to present behavior. 

3. Stress value judgments. 

4. Be committed 

5. Plan^ 

6. Don't accept excuses. 

7. Do not pimish. 

8. Never give up. U2:60) 

Here is the Glasser plan for better discipline: 

1. Set aside some qmet thinking time for your- 
self, and choose a student who is an out^ 
going discipline problem to work with. 
Choose someone you think you could 
succeed in helping. List what you now do 
when this child is disruptive. 

2. Analyze the list and then ask yourself, 
"Are these techniques working^'' If not, 

' make a commitment not to use any of these 
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responses the next time a problem develops 
imless they correspond to the procedures in 
step three through seven* 

3. Phm a better tomorrow for your students. 
Send him on special errands or do some- 
thing special Continue these activities, 
but don^t expect immediate improvements. 
Stay calm and be persistent Treating your 
most difficult students well will eveqtually 
lead them to inq)rove their behavior. 

4. When a probl^ occurs, ask the student, 
"What are you doing?'' Such a question 
often causes the student to stop what he is 
doing and think about it, which can some- 
times help him to own the behavior. Being 
responsible for it is not far behind If you 
persist, the student will tell you ^hat he is 
doing. When you get an answer that con- 
tains the behavior, simply say, "Please stop 
it." 

5. In spite of persistent use ^f steps three and 
four, the problem is contmuing. Call for a 
short conference. Start it by again asking, 
"What are you domg?'' Now ask, "Is it 

, against the rules?" And then, "What 
should you be doing?" Explicit in the third 
question is the idea that you expect the 
unacceptable behavior to be replaced by 
the answer to this last question. When ask- 
ing these questions, try to convey warmth, 
support, and firmness. 

6. The short conferences are not working. 
Repeat all of step five except the last ques- 
tion. Substitute, "We have to work this 
out. What kind of plan can you make to 
follow our ruleg?" The plan has to be a posi- 
tive action that helps the student move 



toward responsible behavior. In order to 
workt the plan should be short-term, 
specific and simple. The more the student 
considers the plan his own, the better it will 
work, 

7. The problem student disrupts again, and 
because of repeated use of all the previous 
steps, you are sure that their further use 
won't work. Now is the time to isolate or 
**time out'' the student. Timing out can be 
done in the classroom. A place can be set 
up where students can sit comfortably, one 
which students not having a hard time 
would find attractive to visit during spare 
time. This way students know they cannot 
participate Jn class activities until they 

. have devised^ plan for following the rules, 
gotten your approval of the plan, and make 
commitment to follow the plan. A student 
who disrupts while in isolation must be ex- 
cluded from classroom or quiet area, 

& In*8Chool suspension is the next step. There 
are no questions to be asked. Make this 
statement, '"Things are not working out 
here for you. You and I have worked hard 
on the problem, but now you're going to 
have to spend some time outside of the 
class and perhaps talk with some other 
p^ple. Please report to the principal's 
office." The in*school Suspension place 
should be set up along the same lines as the 
in-class "time out" place. If more than one 
day is required, parients should be notified 
that their child is not in class. Sometimes a 
week or more is required. 

9. If an}^ student is totally out of control and 
cannot be contained in an in-school suspen* 




flion room or officei parents must be noti- 
fied and asked to take the child home. 
Furthermore, they should be told that 
tomorrow is a new day. This is done by 
saying, "We would like your son to return 
and stay with us as long as his behavior 
is reasonable. When it goes beyond 
reasonableness, he will again be asked to go 
home.'' If behavior is reasonable, then it's 
back to step eight 
10. Any student who continually is unsuc- 
cessful in step nine must stay home per- 
manently or be referred to some other 
community agency. As a last resort, even 
juvenile hall is a possibility. (12:61-63) 
Oxie might ask, "Would this type of program really 
work?" Glasset feels it will and uses these statistics to 
back up his plan: 

"Office referral^ down 20^0% in the 10 ele- 
mentary schools. All schools reported fighting 
reduced by 10-80% in elementary schools." 
(12:63) 

The figures are convincing, but before final judgment 
can be given to this idea J would suggest writing to 
William Glasser for a full detail of his plan. You can write 
him at: 

William Glasser 
Institute for Reality Therapy 
1 1633 S^n Vicente Boulevard 
Suite 107 

Los Angeles, California 90049 
Let's look at the other plans. 
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a GARY GARWOOD 
S. Gary Garwood also has a ten point plan. It must be 
noted that these suggestions were meant for substitute 
teachers, but many times we neglect the substitute and 
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she sxire coxild use the help. Speaking from experience, 
the substitute encounters more discipline problems than 
anyone else in the schooL Here is his 10 step plan to 
prevent classroom chaos: 

1. Dress appropriately. Don't wear clothes 
that may limit yout chances for maximum 
interaction with the children* 

2. Be an early bird. Be in the classroom when 
the students arrive to help ensure a calm 
start 

3. Be prepared. Make it your responsibility 
to &id out ahead of time the routines and 
schedules. 

4. Ipse name games. Construct rh3anes, songs 
or word association techniques to learn 
the students' names. Children tend to cut 
up less frequently if they realize that you 
know who they are. 

b. Establish eye contact. To help children be 
more comfortable with you, physically 
get down to their level Sit or kneel so that 
you can look students in the eye while in- 
teracting with them. (More on this idea 
later.) 

6. Lead the way. Don't be afraid to strike out 
on your own when lesson plans lack suf- 
ficient details. Use yoxir Imagination and 
improvise. This break in the expected class- 
room routine can provide new experiences 
for the children and promote flexibility. 

7. Have your own material ready. The chil- 
dren will get to work quickly, and you will 
have some time to figure out what to do for 
the next hour. 

8. Catch children being good. Children who 
are behaving can go unnoticed, and 
eventually these children nu^y start acting 
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up as well If you reward good behavior 
with praise or by other means, everyone 
will be happier. 
9. Smile. Laugh* Research shows that chil- 
dren learn more in classrooms where both 
children and teacher smile and laugh fre- 
quently. Positive physical contact — hugs, 
pats, holding hands at appropriate 
moments can also be a powerful social re- 
inforcer. 

10. React spontaneously. Don't be afraid to 
follow the children's lead Don't be afraid 
to make mistakes. Children can learn a 
great deal about how to handle their own 
errors if you show them it is all right to be 
wrongfDojQ't be afraid to be human. (9:75) 
Good ideas? Yes, for both substitute and a regular 
classroom teacher starting out a new school year. 



DR. MASH A KABAKOW RUDMAN 
Dr. Rudman feels the final goal of solving classroom 
conflicts is self management. But to succeed at this goal, 
adult intervention is required. This is the basis of her 
plan. 

Her plan is divided into three groups: 1) when the class 
is called to order, 2) when an individual is causing 
problems, and 3) overall considerations. Let's look at Dr. 
Rudman' s three arpas of concern: 

When the class must be called to order. 

1. Initiate a game of **Simon Says." It 
catches their attention and prepares 
th6m for whatever else you have in mind. 

2. Whisper. Often commands or comments 
said very softly attract more attention 
than shouting. 

3. Write instructions on the chalkboard. 
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4. Enact a prearranged signal for silence 
(two fingers in the air, light off and on, 
and so on). 

5. Give commands. Don't make them be- 
lieve there are choices. 

6. Vary your choices. 

7. Go to several children at one time and 
quietly ask 6hem to tell other children 
what you want of them* 

When an individual is causing problems. 

1. Keep a punching bag, pillow, or a vinyl 
stand-up toy handy. Direct angry 
students to go and pimch it. 

2. Have a conference with the child. Always 
guarantee privacy and confidentiality. 
Enlist the child in the process of building 
toward self-management. 

3. Establish a special secret signal with a 
child to remind him/her that the behavior 
is not acceptable. 

4. Enter into a reciprocal agreement 
with another teacher so that you can 
send each other those ch^dren whcLneed 
to be removed from ''their classroom en- 
vironment for a short period of time. 

5. Set up some role-playing situations with 
which possible solutions can be experi- 
meiited 

* 6. Have a class meeting to discuss recurring 
problems. 

Some important overall considerations. 

1. A problem of discipline is often a problem 
only because you, the teacher, perceive it 
to be one. Weigh whether it is your 
problem or the child's. 

2. Remember that your job is that of teach- 
er. Don't let your overwhelming desire to 
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make children love you get in your way. 

3. An atmosphere of orderliness and calm 
invites likeable behavior. 

4. Keep your temper. Depersonalize the 
situatign, and be a model of self*controL 

5. Don't overuse any single device. 

6. Construct a list of rules with the children. 
Change them when appropriate. Remind 
them if necessary of their rules. 

7. Permit the students to socialize and con- 
verse whenever it is appropriate, so that 
they don't view conversation as a for- 
bidden act in the classroom. 

8. Establish routines for as many tasks as 
possible. 

9. Be certain to notice ^sitive, constructive 
behavior and to reward it. 

10. Make your demands realistic and 
hmnana (26:67) 
One way of making your classroom more productive is 
building a feeling of a conmiunity. When reaching for 
yom goal of self-management, time, effort, and patience 
are essential The final success is making the children 
responsible for as many classroom tasks as possible. 

f ^, 

JOHN CROFT AND JAMES C. STAPLETON 
These two educators feel effective classroom control is 
an individual matter, the.result of one's attitudes toward 
discipline rather than a choice of disciplinary techniques. 
Classroom teachers must develop consistent concepts 
about student conduct and determine whether their 
attitudes are part of the problem or part of the solution. 

Their plan is to develop positive concepts so that 
positive discipline can be achieved. The^ six-point 
positive concepts are called the ''6 don'ts**: 

1. Don't underestimate your influence. A 
teacher can exert considerable influence. 
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2. Don't take it personaUy* Students mis- 

conduct must not be viewed as an attempt 
to undermine your authority or career. 
Your reaction to him should always reflect 
your professionalism. 

3. Don't underestimate the value of your 

principal Yoiu: principal means it when he 
says hia door is always open, and you 
should not hesitate to d&cuss discipline 
problems with staff members or to send 
a student to the office, since no teacher 
can handle all misconduct situations. But 
in most cases, the principal will not be 
able to help much. The problem is yours. 

4. Don't be consistent. Although basic hiunan 

traits should be fairly constant, you should 
not treat everyone alike all the time. 

5. Don't wait for a crisis. Include discipline in 

your class planning. Look for potential 
prdi)lem8 and be prepared for a crisis. Many 
problen^ eah be solved before they become 
major disruptions. ^ 

6. Don't expect 100% success. Teachers who 

anticipate total success quickly grow 
despondent and feel they cannot handle 
the situation. (6:42-44) 
The theory behind this method of controlling behavior 
is .staying away from the negative The authors feel 
classroom discipline shotild be a positive process. 



MARTHAJM. McCARTHY 

Martha M. McCarthy's program deals with developing 
a favorable classroom environment. She feels that 
encouragement of freedom and independence creates 
positive discipline. 

She has developed 10 aids and 20 helpful hints for 



teachers in helping them manage their classroom better 
Here are McCarthy's points to better discipline: 

1. First, decide what type of environment you 
want and what behaviors are desired for the 
students. ^ 

2. Treat students with respect. Positive ex- 
pectations will become self-fulfilling. Ex- 
pect students to be ''bad", and they often 
will be. Accept students as reasonable 
people. 

3. Be consistent and fair. Students can adjust 
to most situations as long as there is con- 
sistency. ^ 

4. Ask for student attention only when neces- 
sary. If you ask for it whether or not there 
is a logical reason, you are training 
students to tune out. 

5. Keep dignity. If you let your feelings sui- 
face every time things do not flow smooth- 
ly* you are in danger of losing the children's 
respect. 

6. Separate a'cluld's impudent behavior from 
the child himself. It is his behavior which 
violated the rule, not the child who has per- 
sonally wronged the teacher. 

7. Be honest With studentk^ Some expecta- 
tions are not negotiable, and these should 
be explained and fully discussed. 

8. Try to keep the classroom atmosphere 
positive. Constant negative discipline gives 
the child no clues as to how he may improve 
his behavior. 

9. Every child needs to become aware that he 
is a member of a group and has a responsi- 
bility to accept its obligations if he is to 
enjoy its privileges. 

10. Children need a sense of orderliness and 



security. Establish certain procedures for ^ 
routine and for care of material, and 
students will feel more secure. 
Additional Hints: 

1. Avoid sarcasnx 

2. Avoid meaningless threats. 

3. Leave personal problems outside the class- 
room. 

4. When an incident is settled, drop it. 

5. Be patient. 

6. Bored children become problem children. 

7. **Ham it up." Be dramatic kad radiate 
excitement. 

8. Avoid asking incidental questions that 
invite an answer in chorus. 

9. When you are instructing the class and 
things begin to get noisy, use the dramatic 
pause. 

10. Take time to discipline, but don't drag it 
out too long. 

11. Be sure instructions are clear and that each 
child knows what he is to do. 

12. Be reasonably permissive. Ignore trivial 
things and know when to overlook minor 
misbehavior. However, do not overlook * 
slight misbehavior one time and then 
pounce on it the next. 

13. Give students something interesting to 
look forward to and keep them involved. 

14. Keep on the students' instructional level. 
16. Follow through* Don't let students get the 

idea that you just talk. ACT! 

16. When students become disorganized, 
change to something routine that they can 
do. 

17. A pop quiz can be very useful if children are 
slow in changing from one subject to the 
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next or if the class becomes disorganized. 
iS.fio not establish a routine of yelling to 
quiet the class. 

19. Have a good book with plenty of action in it 
close at hand. 

20. Keep a sense of humor. It cements rapport 
with students, and they will realize that 
you are human. (18:72-73, 83-84) 

By using these ideas, self-discipline is learned: 
Teachers should strive to develop in students a self- 
motivated discipline which allows the individual to move 
toward goals which he honestly views as important. 

DR. HEI^RY GIVENS 
Dr. Henry Givens lists these suggestions for teachers 
and principals in creating an atmosphere for learning. 
They are: 

1. Do things for and with students to build 
h their morale and their love for the class or 

the school. Make school a place where 
interesting things happen and where chil- 
dren are treated with, respect, warmth and 
trust. 

2. Make everything about the physical 
setting as attractive and pleasant as possi- 
ble. ' ^ 

3. Make what is taught and the way it is 
taught as interesting and challenging as 
possible. 

4. Seize the opportunities to compliment 
students and to thank them for their co- 
operation and assistance. 

<\ 5. Avoid comparing one^ student with another. 

6. Permit students to remain after school if 
they wish; make yourself accessible to 
them. 

7. Get to be a real friend to your students. Do 



the things friends do. Be helpfult particular- 
ly when they're in trouble — even if the 
trouble they're in is with you. 

8. Get to know the children; visit students at 
their home* ^ 

9. Institute privileges and prerogatives, 
m^jor and minor, that students may earn — 
or lose. 

10. Pick the students' brain informally for 
ideas about how the class and the school 
can be improved When their candid criti- ; 
dsms hurt or offend you, try not to show 
your discomfort. Ratherj take delight in 
the fact that they trust you enough to talk 
frankly to you* 

11. Share the making of decisions about norms 
and requirements with students, indi- 
vidually and collectively. 

12. Encourage free discussion of any subject 
of interest throughout the school Arrange 
for free student access to buUet^ji boards, 
copying machines and pther equipment. ^ 

13. Increase the adult-to-child ratio by using 
teacher aids and volunteers. 

14. Allow students in high school and the 
upper grades to share in tlie supervision 
and teaching of younger pupils. 

15. Act' like a teacher. Decorum and dignity, 
with an appropriate tiiix of warmth and 
friendliness, will help the teacher serve as a 

. . 'proper model for students. (11:5) 

i This is a different approach dealing, with -^personal 
interactions and positive feeUngs towaijfi job, students, 
'"^^Nflud parents. These suggestions can be integrated in 
your school and (Jassrooms very eaqily. Only effort on 
your part and a wilHngness to develop your disciplinary 
procedures will insiire success with this type of program. 
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In digesting these different plans, one can see some 
difference in opinions on how to handle your classroom 
conflicts. To be consistent or not consistent could be a 
f&ctor. To treat students as the same or as individuals is 
another concern. All these plans have good points to 
consider. 

Whatever idea ox plan you choose, whether it is one 
theory or a combination of two or more, good classroom 
management is the key id^. Being prepared to handle 
all classroopi situations is the essence to good discipline. 

Try not to always overemphasize rules and authority 
and underemphasize intrinsic control when dealing with 
a discipline problem. We might benefit from the 
statements of Phyllis Blumenfeld and Lee Hamilton 
when they state: 

"When a child needed reprimanding, the 
teach^ was more likely to die rules and 
\\ *auth6rity rather than con6ideratix)n for 
othfers . /. . A phraSe like '^talking is not 
allowed during math period" was seldom ac- 
companied by the explanation that ** talking 
disturbs the other children.' ' (1:2) 
Develop new instructionaljdef^s and be an innovator. 
Don*t be like some teachers who havett't ch^ged their 
way of teal^hing for sa long, that they have become 
innovators* It just won*t help your discipline. Be flexible 
and able t6 change at any given notice. 

Finally, children's behavior will change year after 
year. Adjust your goals of discipUfle to meet the child of 
today, not of a decade ago. 



CHAPTER SIX - BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 

Chitdren, yOu cah^t beat them. Well 
you can, biU it doesn't do any goodL^ 

Much talk has arisen to the use of behavior modifica- 
tion* Some educators swear by it while others swear at it. 
One thing sure, the idea behind tHie concept of behavior 
modification is to change behavior. Whether this 
behavior ijs changed effectively will be discussed at some 
length, with a look at the pros and cons of behavior 
modification and a progr^ tTiat can be used in the 
dad^roonx 

A look at the positive aspect of behavior modification 
can create some interesting ways of handling classroom 
^ co'nflidts. . ; ^ . ^ 

Daniel G. Brown studied the aspects of behavior mod- 
ifidation in 1972, and came up with these conclusions as 
to the value of behavior.modificatjonc 

1. Changes conditions. 

2. R^^inforcement learning holds desirable be- 
h^iviOT*. 

3. Undesirable behavior is learned by reinforce- 
ment process. 

. ^ 4. Behavior is learned when it is consistently 
reinfojfced. 
5. Helps students resolve his own problem. 
^ 6» Helps the teacher resolve conflicts in the 
classroom. (3:67-69) 
/ The basis of behavior modification is accentuating the 



positive; rewarding the student who does a good job and 
causes little or no problem in the classroom. 

Two anti-behavior modificationists are Bryan L. 
Lindsay and James W. Cunningham, They give twelve 
reasons why educators should be wary of behavior modi- 
fication. A look at these reasons are as follows: 

1. It makes discipline a system of rewards. 

2. It prepares students for a non-existing 
world. 

3. It undermines existing internal control 

4. Itsimfair. 

5. It could instruct children to be mercenary. 

6. It limits the expression of student dis- 
content. 

7. It denies human reasoning. 

8. It teaches action/reaction principles. 

9. It encoiu^ges students to '*act" as if they 
are learning, in order to obtain rewards. 

10. It emphasizes short-range rather than long- 
range effect. 

11. It would make the student assume a 
passive role in his own education. 

12. It is a totalitarian concept in which the be- 
havior shown by an individual is regarded 
as more important than the state of affairs 
irf the individual's life leading to his 
behavior. (7:64-66) 

There are strong arguments for both sid^^^^^rson s 
stand would depend on one's educationaTpKiiosophy on 
discipline. This handbook Will not judge one way or 
another, but <rill set up ways of developing a behavior 
modification program in your classroom. Following are 
steps you should take to make behavior modification 
more effective in the classroom. 

In setting up your behavior modification program, 
four procedures should be followed: 
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1. Pinpoint the behavior (describe it objective- 

ly). 

2. Record and chart the behavior. (Count it and 

keep a visual record). 

3. Change the environment (introduce conse- 

quences, etc). 

4. Try, try again (re-arrange the environment if 

not successful). (4:14) 
The first procedure^deals with describing the child's 
behavior. You need to make visual observations of the 
child and make note of your observations. Be specific 
and detailed in your written description. Instead of 
saying the behavior is caused by immaturity or poor 
discipline, state in specifics such as talking out during 
Social Studies or carrying out less than 100% of 
requests. 

Once you make your observations, coimting and 
charting the behavior would be your next step. Keep 
good records before and during the time of doing a 
behavior improvement. 

The use of charts is a good way of keeping track of 
what is exactly happening in the classroom. By using a 
chart, you can keep count of any behavior of concern to a 
teacher. Behaviors such as talldng out and getting out of 
the seat can be counted as they occur. Do the counting 
when the behavior occurs the most often. 

Keeping a daily coimt and chart of behavioi^s gives the 
student daily positive feedback on his progress. This 
way the child sees for himself as to how well he is doing 
with his problem* 

When keeping records of each behavior problem, the 
final solution is changing the environrnent of the 
classroom. Here you need to set a good example for your 
class. You are the model Usually, when you become 
loud, the classroom will become disruptive. 

Often the children inutate the teacher. They also 
imitate other children. This can be to the advantage of 
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the teacher. A teacher can put a good student beside a 
bad one in hopes the good behavior willrub off. 

Finally, if things don't work out. try again. Select 
different reinforcement procedures that niight help 
change your classroom environment. These 
reinforcements could be social, activity, and token. Rein- 
forcement is when you reward the child for good 
behavior, which should be the goal in classroom 
discipline. Let s look at the value of these reinforce- 
ments. 

Social reinforcement is when the teacher uses 
personal praise as a reward for good behavior. Keep the 
negative to a minimum. The following six steps will help 
you to minimize the negative and ^raise the positive 
reinforcement in your classroom. The hix techniques are: 

1. Keep a daily count and chart of verbal 
praises to individual children for one Kalf- 
hour per day, preferably during an academic 
period. Increase the praise to at least one 
time every two minutes on the average. 

2. Praise the students about equally. 

3. Praise the student's behavior as well as the 
student. 

4. Ignore inappropriate behavior. Rather than 
make a fuss if a child does something annoy- 
ing (unless dangerous or disruptive to the 

^ class), find another child being good and 
praise that child. 

5. Maintain a 5 to 1 praise — criticism ratio. 
After criticizing someone, a teacher should 
find at least five different students behaving 
appropriately and praise each of them before 
allowing her or himself to criticize anyone 
again. 

6 When criticizing, criticize softly and directly 
to the individual involved. (4:21-22) 
Other social rewards can be smiles, hugs, and pats on 
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the back. These can be very effective. 

Another kind of reinforcement takes the form of 
different types of activities. When a child is good or the 
complete dass is good, you can initiate a certain activity 
in which the mdividual or class enjoys. These activities 
can be something the class can strive for. "If you 
perform this type of behavior for me, I will let you do 
this." 

Free time, games, drawing, less homework, and added 
play time are good activities for reinforcement. These 
activities can create good behavioral situations in your 
classroom* 

Finally, probably the most controversial of the 
rewards is token reinforcement When properly used, 
material reinforcement can be very effective with either 
individual or a whole class. These tokens take the form 
of contiic books, toys, candy, certificates, ribbons, field 
trips, and ice cream* 

A program has been developed by Phyllis Kaplan, 
Joyce Kahfeldt, and Kim Starla for young students. This 
program deals with the use of certificates to cure 
discipline problems. This program is low in cost and is 
put into a spirit master book that can be used for a few 
years. 

The developers have four goals that they feel can be 
accomplished by using their program. They are. 

1. Gives educatoi^ instant encouragement and 
provides them with tools for changing the 
school environment. 

2. Improves communication among parents, 
children, and the school personnel 

3. Provides visually exciting materials de- 
signed to motivate students. 

4. Involves students in goal setting and 
enables them to "feel, groqvy'' about their 
accomplishments. (15:6) 

The following pages give you an indication of what 
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this program consists of. Here are three ezampl^ of 
awards that can motivate a child to conduct better 
behavior habits: 
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Other companies are coining up with programs like 
this one shown to you, so this isn't a means of trying to 
sell this certain product. The idea here is to point out 
what is available to a teacher if this choice of reward is 
decided on. 

Just like anything, this type of reward can be 
overdone. When used with common sense, children will 
react favorably to this type of reward. 

In summary, the word **reward" is the key to how 
successful behavior modification might be. Reseaif'ch has 
a few ideas on reward in the classroom, and they should 
be noted. 

Barbara Ann Ware, an instructional facilitator for 
occupational programs in the Dallas Independent School,^ 
District has this to say about rewards: 

' "A discrepancy between the rewards students 
favored and the rewards teachers thought they 
would choose was revealed in a questionaire 
developed by home economics teachers and 
staff members in the Dallas Independent 
School District. Most students emphasize 
personal types of recognition, while their 
V teachers wrongly anticipated that tangible , re- 

wards, such as trophies, and certificates, would 
be onore attractive. It was suggested that 
teachers and school systems should emphasize 
intrinsic rather than extrinsic rewards.'' (31:2) 
Ann Sapp feels this way about rewards: 

"Research suggests that the most effective 
reward takes a nonmaterial form, providing 
the students with a sense of affection, ap- 
proval, independence, self-esteem or self-fulfill* 
ment in a way that is appropriate to the indi- 
vidual students. (27:16) 

When using behavior modification, make sure you use 
good judgment as to how you set up your classroom 
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program and your use of rewards. Behavior modification 
can be of great value to solving your discipline 
programs. If you use it, use it wisely 1 
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CHAPTER SEVEN - CONTRACTING 



Treat all discipline problems individually. 



Contracting has been an effective way of handling 
discipline .problems. Self-discipline is the key to this 
method to be successful. 
Research states: 

"Actual written contracts are very useful for 
older children and high' school students. 
Students enjoy them very much because they 
allow each party to negotiate about outcomes 
which are mutually agreeable. The contracts 
note the pinpointed behavior to be improved, 
and the consequences to be received for specific 
amounts of improvements." (4;28) 
One must remember that a contract is a goal 
establishing agreement between a minimum of two 
concerned parties (teacher-student). 

When making out a contract, your contract should 
include the following: 

1. Specific task(s) to be completed (IF clause). 

2. Specific desired consequences selected for 
their high motivational value for the con- 
tracting student (THEN clause). 

3. Stated deadline for completion which 
reflects realistic assessment of the student's 

^ learning or behavioral rate ( WHE N clause). 

4. Signatures of participating parties as well as 
a witness (WHO clause). (15:35) 
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The type of contract you might use would depend on 
the age of the school child. A contract that includes 
picture indicators might prove more effective for 
younger children^ while on the other hand, a standard 
iform might better reach an older group of stxidents. 

I have enclosed exan^ples of both types. These are 
used only as guides, for each individual contract is 
different Here is what pictiu^ contracts look like: 
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Good C'lUien 
Contracfc 

I -think I Can 



If I ,cfo,I TVili be able to 




y — I 

^ Teache.r wil\ help by 



7x 



^ 



Now here is a standard contract that is used by George 
Weber, the principal of the Middle Road Elementary 
School in Jeffersonville, Indiana. 



CONTRACT 
for 

MODIFYING UNACCEPTABLE BEHAVIOR 
STEP L 

The following school rules have been reviewed by me. 
I understand that I am to abide by these nJes. 



Signattu^ 



Date 



I RESPECT SCHOOL PROPERTY 



». K^wdlj,c«rp»t,aadfuniltur»ck«iL 
b UM»choo»m«Uri*ltppropri«Uly 

1 RESPECT ALL TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 



A. NofifhtinC' 
b. NotUalifif 
. c Movt qultUy throuifh \h» buildinf 
d Nortuming 

3 BRING ONLY MATERIAL 
REQUESTED BY YOUR UNIT 

4 LABEL ALL PERSONAL PROPERTY 



6 ARRIVE AND LEAVE ON TIME 



$ NOOUM 



t NO SELLING OR TRADING 
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7 COURTEOUS LUNCHROOM BEHAVIOR 



. AB food and c*ndy to b« MUn tn th* 

huKbrooQL 



b. NouUnsflA«Bow«dotitof hiztchroocD. 

c lUtphmchroomcWaaandqukt 

d NoMOiaf ortrftdlAT 

a. tBAVB UNIT ONLY WITH 
TEACHER'S PERMISSION 



STEP II. 

If and when the contract is violated, one of the 
following will be chosen on first offense. 

1. SAT elective day in office. 

2. Limit independent activites. 

3. Eliminate a^un choice activity. 

4. Written punishment. 

5. Paddling. 

6. Parent conference. . 

7. Student suggestion 

8. Teacher suggestion . 

STEP III. 
Choice of punishment eliminated. 

STEP VI. 

Choice of punishment eliminated and parents notified. 
(33:10-11) 

If used properly, contracting can be an effective means 
of handling discipline problems. Make sure you and the 
student understand fully what a contract is and that 
once if. is signe<;|j^ it becomes a binding document. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT - EYE CONTACT 



A smile can increase your face value. 



When discussing alternatives to discipline, the term 
"eye contact" has been mentioned more than once. One 
might wonder if this solution h^is more to it than meets 

the eye. u i • . / *u 

Dr. Frederick H. Jones, a psychologist at the 
University of Rochester, feels eye contact is the key to 
discipline. He states: 

"Eye contact is very unportant. All this body 

language stuff conveys that I mean business. 

f 'm willing to ^llow through and I know what 

to do." 

He^has set up steps to foUow when developmg this eye 
contact technique. Dr. Jones', plan follows: 

1 . Look him right in the eye. 

2. Physical proximity is probably one of most 
important elements. 

3. Quick response to disruption. 

4. Respond Sarly. 

6. Have a tone of voice and facial expression 
rN that conveys that you mean business. 

6. Arrangfe desks in a horseshoe and stand in 

the mid^ so you wiU bfe only a few steps 
« from any student. 

7. Move from one desk to another, helping 
students who are stuck, praising those doing 
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well, but spending no more than 10 second 
at a time with any one student. (16:20) 
How effective is this way of disciplining students? Dr. 
Jones gives this estimate: 

**Can eliminate between 70 and 80% of class- 
room disruptions. When used properly, the 
discipline is almost invisible. (16:20) 
Until more research is completed on this aspect of 
discipline control, one cannot be too sure how effective 
this approach might be. The idea sounds good and would 
be worth trying out in your classroom. 
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CHAPTER NINE - SCHOOL AFTER SCHOOL 

Be fair but firrru 

The school after school approach is something new in 
developing better behavior in the elementary school In 
1977f the Freeport Elementary School of Sacramento, 
California initiated a pilot project called "School After 
School". 

This program has been developed by Bill Lukey, the 
pnncipal of Freeport Elementary School Here is an out- 
line of his program as he presented it to the Sacramento 
City Unified School District Board of Education: 

School After School is for students who have 
established that they are continuing behavior problems 
Classroom, the lunch room, and the playground are con- 
tinually, not occasionally, disrupted by some students - 
only a few if you consider Freeport is a school of 500 
students. 

On thQ basis of the data collected over a period of 
several years, the school will identify students for the 
program. The Guidance Committee, including the 
parents, will take student referrals from the faculty, 
evaluate the referral and qualify the student for the 
program. 

When qualified, the student will come to school at 1:00 
p.m. The student will attend the regular classroom fron>-^ 
1:00 p.m. U^.OO p.m. Then he will attend a special class^ 
room from 3.00 p.m. to 4.00 p.m., then receive counseling 
from 4:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. This will provide the 
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minimum of instructional minutes, but will provide the 
maximum amount of direct instructional time because 
the pupil' teacher ratio will be 15.1 or less for two hours, 
which far exceeds the time allotment in the regular 
classroom for an individual student. 

In addition, it is presently planned that students in 
the extended da> program will receive services from the 
school counselor. These counseling ser\ ices will offer the 
student an opportunity to learn behavior skills in order 
to return to the regular school schedule. It is likely that 
the student's return to the regular schedule will be 
gradual - as the SAS Istudent demonstrates ability to 
behave in the regular program. 

The SAS program for a student's education will be 
individually designed for each admitted student. The 
student's strengths and his educational and behavioral 
needs will be identified and will become the basis for 
developing an educational and behavioral pro^.^mf{or^ ^^'^ 
that student's special needs. u v t ^ ^' 

The g:oal of t|x?,SAS pfOj^am is to PROTECT and to 
fi n f. ENlTA'N't:'^' all student's rights to an education. The 
procedure will identify, qualify, and provide an improved 
educational program for the student who is an exceptioi)- 
al or continual behavior program. The SAS student and 
all students will benefit by the program. The SAS child 
will receive special educational services, the regular 
student will be able to benefit from an improved class- 
room environment - free from exceptional disruptions, 
the playground and cafet^a experience for all students 
will be improved due to an expected decline of fear and 
intimidation by those stuofents who will benefit in the 
SAS program. (17:2-4) 

After setting up the innovative program, Mr. Lukey 
states the SAS program mechanics. Here is how the 
project works: ' 

To be considered for placement in the SAS, a student. 
1. Receives eight rule violation citations — 
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Parents receive a notice when the student 
has five violations. A conference at that time 
will explain the SAS assignment if he ^re- 
ceives additional violations. We expect 
teachers will discuss citations at parent con* 
ferences. 



NAMF 


RM M DATE 




VIOLATION 


Cafeteria 


Recess 


( 


) 1. Always walk. 


( ) 1. Stay away from classes 


1 


) 2. Always talk quietly. 


ir^ session. 


( 


) 3. Keep from touching or 


( ) 2. Always walk thru cor- 




pushing others. 


ridors. 


( 


) 4. Keep your eating place 


( ) 3. Stay on limits. 




clean. 


( ) 4. Use restroom, facilities 


( 


) 5. Stay seated until 


> and equip, properly. 




finished. 


1 ( ) 5. Play safe^ames. 


( 


) 6. Leave when finished. 


^7 ( ) 6. Get along w/ others. 






( ) 7. Get to class on time. 



2. Receives too many (usually five) behavior 
citations for poor classroom behavior — 
u^iually classroom disruptions, refusal to do 
classroom work, defiance, etc. Copies of cita- 
tions are mailed to parents along with an ex- 
planation of the SAS program. A parent con- 
ference is usually offered or requested. 

3. Is involved in a seriops overt act which vio- 
lates the standards of student behavior ex- 
tablished by the Education Code — usually 
serious fighting, assault or threatened 
assault ou^ school employee, extortion, 
stealing, damaging school property or 
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serious defiance of school personnel This list 
is not all inclusive. 
This type of violation needs to happen only oncc^ in 
order for a student to be rteferred to S AS. 
SAS Processing Procedures. 

1. All parents notified of SAS services. 

2. Individual parents notified progressively of 
student behavior violations and of impend- 
ing suspension or assignment to SAS. 

3. Conference with parents may be done be- 
tween parent and principal or parent may 
attend Guidance Committee meeting where 
determination of suspension or assignment 
to SAS will be made. 

4. Assignment to SAS will be recorded on the 
SAS admitting form. 

5. The type and length of assignment is indi- 
cated on the admitting form. For a particu- 
lar offense (fighting), a student may be 
assigned for ten days in Lieu of three days 
suspension. 

The second type of assignment may be 
for an indefinite period of time — until 
academic and behavior targets are ac- 
complished. 

6. A CPSE-8. (instruction and behavior pro- 
gram) wUl be developed by the sending 
teacher, the special teacher, and the coun- 
selor - or the CPSE-8 may be developed 
by the Guidance Committee. 

7. A student's full time return to the regular 
classroonl may be accomplished two ways: 

(a) The student completes a determined 
assignment. 

(b) The student makes satisfactory pro- 
gress as determined by: 



(1) The Guidance Committee. 

(2) The principal 

O) SAS personnel in conference with 
the sending teacher. 

8. The SAS clerk will relay information to the 
parents as directed by SAS personnel. 

9. As necessary the counselor or principal will 
conference with parents about children 
assigned to SAS. 

10. Parents are invited to visit the SAS pro-, 
gram. 

11. The counselor and the psychologists are 
working on a follow up procedure for 
students returning to the regular program. 

12. If the student assigned to SAS receives a » 
free lunch, he will report to the cafeteria 
at 12:45. (17:5-7) . 

In looking over this type of program, one might 
wonder what advantage this program has over 
suspension or other discipline alternatives. Bill Lukey 
ives these six advantages to the ''School After School" 
program: 

1. The SAS student is not at school during the 
part of the day when most opportunities for 
disruptions exist — especially ndon recess. 

2. The SAS student is not usually subtracted 
entirely from the classroom and association 
with peers. He is in the regular classroom 
from 1:00 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. 

4. The SAS student receives intensive educa- 
tional and counselling^ services for two hours 
per day. 

5. The SAS extended day program is not cost- 
ly. Two additional hours costSr approxi- 
mately $20.00 per day. The program need 
not run for 175 days. 150 school days is a 
mor6 likely figure — from the first part of 
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October through the end of school. The cost 
is about $3,000.00. 
6. Everyone involved benefits. The teacher will 
experience fewer classroom disruptions. The 
district will lose^le&fiLAJXA. The student 
will avoid suspension and receive needed 
services. District personnel will be paid addi- 
tionally for services. (17;6) 
This innovation could catch on fast. After looking over 
the program, one can see that this is another alternative 
to solving discipline problems that teachers and ad- 
ministrators could experience in their schools. 
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CHAPTERTEN- 
OUT OF SCHOOLSUSPENSION ^ 

Discipline early before you lose control 



. We have been hearing a great deal aboBt in-scliiool 
suspension where children are sent to a certain area to 
carry on their daily functions. They are eliminated from 
,the classroom until behavior is corrected. But R,F. 
Watts has come up wit^a new twist of suspending 
students 4 the Robert L. Clemitson Elementary School 
in Kamloop, British Colunibia, Canada, 

The QenOt^n Elementfwy School disallows students 
to be in the school during any of their breaks. This 
program fias proven effective and believe it or not, he 
gets 100% parent support! 
Here is thf gist of his progra^^^ 
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BEHAVIOR POLICY 
Once the doors are open at 8:45 a.m. all 
students are allowed into the school for the 
remainder of the day. However, as you whW 
know there are always a few that make it diffi-. 
• cult for the refit of the students and teachers on 
supervision. Rather then have all students suf- 
fer because of a few, we instigated a log-book 
system which we are going to put into effect as 
of this Monday. It works as follows: 
1. If a child is caught by a teacher misbehav- 
ing or generally fusing a disturbance dur- 
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ing any of the school breaks (8:45 to 9:0^. 
^ recess or lunch), his/her name is entered in a 
log book with no other consequence. 

2. If the child's name is entered a second time 
at a later date, the parents are mformed and 
th^ child is not allowed to be in the school 
during recess or noon liour (except to eat 
limch), and not allowed to participate in any 
extra-curricular activities for a period of 
one week* 

3. If the name is entered a third time the con- 
s^uences are the same as in item two ex- 
cept the time not permitted in the school is 
extended imtil the nearest schi^ol break 
(Christmas, midterm, and year end). 

4. For a fourth time, the parents wiU be in- 
formed and the student is allowed in the 
school only from, 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon • 
excluding recess and fropi 1:00 p.m. to 3:00 
p.ijL until the nearest school break That 
means no limch at school as well 

5. At each term break the log book will be 
wiped clean except for foiuth time of- 
fenders. They only need to have their name ^ 

^ entered once in the new term and he/she wiU 
automatically jump to fourth time conse- 
quences again. (32:3-4) 
^ This pro-am has been used for three years. In the 
first year there were a few names that were entered for 
step two. The second year a few names were ent^^^j^ 
the book, but no one made it to stage two. Their'Wnool 
enrollment is over four hundred students from grades 
one to seven. 

As one can see, they have experienced an excellent 
record using this unique policy. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN - 
MERIT - DEMERIT SYSTEM 



. Punish the individual, not the class. 

One fascinating idea of how to handle discipline 
problems is the project b^ing us^ed at the Riley Ele- 
mentary School in* New Castle, Indiana. They call it 
''Merit — Demerit Discipline/' 

The basis of this program is to use plus merits for good 
behavior and minus merits for poor behavi6r. This pro- 
gram is used in the sixth grade, Heffe are the guidelines 
to start the program: 

RILEY MERIT - DEMERIT SYSTjSM - 
6th GRADE 

— Code of behaviot planned by committee of 
students and modified and accepted by 
class. 

— Code of possible pvmishments also planned 
by coromittee as aboVe. 

— Chart with each student's name and space 
for checks (demerits) after name. 

— If student collects three demerits, commit- 
tee meets and sets appropriate punishment. 

^ (Punishment ft to be constructive; reason- 
^ able, and have teacher approval. Teacher 
enforces punishment), 
-r Demerit may be cancelled by student. 
Student tells teacher at beginning of day 
that he/she will try his/her best to be the 
best student and citizen during that one 



day. If 80, demerit is cancelled. Usually con- 
sider three or four students daily. 
Committee is reelected each 9 weeks period. 
Rules are reviewed by new committee^ 

MERITSYSTEM 

— Make a chart with each student's name and 
space for Stars (merits) placed on bulletin 
board. 

— About twice a week or however convenient 
teacher give merits (stars) to deserving 
students. ''Deserving students" me^s any- 

. one who has put forth real effort to do his 
best, has been cooperative, has a good atti- 
tude, or has been helpful in any special way. 

— Three stars (merits) entitles student to a 
reward. 

— Rewards listed on chart on bulletin board. 

Examples: Privilege of stud}dng part 
time in library, gum chewing for a day, 
leading lunch line. Credit for outside 
reading reports, etc. • 

— One merit may also be used to cancel one 
demerit. (24) 

When discussing this program with one of the sixth 
grade Jteachers, she stated that: 

'*The students are all for this type of dis- 
ciplinary procedure. They get to participate in 
the decision making of the class and help de- 
cide what is fair punishment." 
When talking to one of the students, her positive 
attitude about this program sefemed to indicate this pro- 
cedure was a success. Not one note of negativism came 
from her. 

This is one program that is working. If this program is 
selected, you might want to modify it to suit your own 
needs. The merit demerit system would be besl suited 
for the upper elementary students. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE - 
DISCIPLINE AND THE ANGRY CHILD 

- ■ He who hassles gets hassled. 

Many situations will anse coriceming disruptive 
behavior and the child who is angry. We should try to 
distinguish between anger and aggression Anger is a 
temporary emotional state caused by frustration while 
ag^ssion is often an attempt to hurt a person or to 
destroy property . 

Handling children's anger can be distressing, draining, 
and puzzling to teachers and principals. Many times we 
must learn to accept the child's feelings and try to 
channel and direct them to constructive ends. 

Strong feelings cannot be denied, £^nd angry out- 
bursts should not always be viewed as a sign of a serious 
problem. It should be recognized and treated with 
respect. 

. Anger may be caused by the following: 

1. A defense to avoid painful feelings. 

2. May be associated with failure. 

3. Low self-esteem. 

4. Feeling of isolation. 

5. Anxiety about situations ov^r which the 
child has no control (8:1) 

One could list at least one hundred more causes that 
could cause a child to become angry, but the idea here 
was to give you a list of the most frequent.causes. 

How do we respond to the angry child? Some of the 
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following suggestions for dealing with the angry child 
are given by Fritz Red! and David Wineman. They 
should be considered helpful ideas and not seen as a 
"bag of tricks": 

1. Catch the child being good. Tell the child 
what behaviors please you. Respond" to 
positive efforts and reinforce good be- 
havior. 

2. Deliberately ignore inappropriate behavior 
that can be tolerat^id. This doesn't mean 
that you should ignore the child, just the 
behavior. The ''ignoring" has to be planned 
and consistent. Even though this behavior 
may be tolerated, the child must recognize 
that it is inappropriate. 

3. Provide physical outlets and othej alterna- 
tives. It is important for children to have 
opportunities for physical exercise and 
movement, both at home and at school. 

4 Manipulate the surroundings. Aggressive 
behavior can be encouraged by placing 
children in tough, tempting situations. We 
should try to plan the surroundings so that 
certain things are le^s apt to happen. 

5. Use closeness and touching. Move, physi- 
cally closer to the child to curb his/her ^ 

^ angry impulse. Young children are often 
calmed by having an adult nearby. 

6. Express interest in the child's activities. 
Children naturally try to involve adults in 
what they are doing, and the adult is often 
annoyed at being bothered. 

7. Be rea^y t6 show affection. Sometimes all 
that is needed for any angry child to regain 
control is a sudden hug or other impulsive 

• show of affection. Children with serious 



emotional problems, however, may have 
trouble accepting affection. 

8. Ease tension through humor. Kidding the 
child out of a temper tantrum or outburst 
offers the child an opportunity to **save 
face." Howevw, it is important to dis- 
tin^ish betrween facesaving hu^U}r and 
sarcasm or teasing ridicule. 

9. Appeal directly to the child. Tell him/her 
how you feel and ask for consideration. 

10. Explain situations. Help the child under- 
stand thecauseof a stressful situation. We 
often fail to realize how easily young chil- 
dren can begin to react properly once they 
understand the cause <$f their frustration. 

11. Use physical restraint. Occasionally a child 
may lose control so completely that he has 
to be physically restrained or removed from 
the scene to prevent him from hurting him- 
self or others. This may also **save face" 
for the child. 

12. Encourage the child to see his strengths as 
well as his weaknesses. Help the child to see 
that he can reach his goals. 

13. Use promises and rewards. Promises of 
future pleasure can be used both to start 
and to stop behavior. This approach should 
not be compared with bribery. We must 
know what the child likes — what brings 

"^m pleasure — and we must deliver on our 
promises. 

14. Say ''NO!" Limits should be clearly ex- 
plained and enforced. Children should be 
free to function wjthin those limits. 

15. Tell the child that you accept his/her angry 
feelings, but offer other suggestions for 
expressing them. Teach children to put 
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their angry feelings into words rather than 
fists. 

16. Build a positive self*image. Encoixr^ge the 
child to see himself as a valued and valu- 
able person. 

17. Use punishment cautiously. There is a fine 
line between punishment that is hostile 
toward a child and punishment that is edu- 
cational 

18. Model appropriate behavior. Parents and 
teachers should be aware of the powerful 
influence of their actions on a child's or 
group's behavior. 

19. Teach children to express themself verbal- 
ly. Talking helps a child have control and 
thus reduces acting out behavior. (8:2-4) 

Good discipline includes creating an atmosphere of 
quiet firmness, clarity, and conscientiousness, while 
using reasoning. Bad discipline involves punishment 
which is unduly harsh and inappropriate, and it is often 
associated with verbal ridicule and attacks on the child's 
integrity. 

These points could also be used in trying to solve your 
i^veryday discipline problems. 



s 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN - 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 



Spare the rod and spoil the child. 



The use of corporal punishment in our schools today 
has been a controversy for the past few decades. In the , 
past few years the pendulum has swung to pther means 
of punisjunent instead of paddling. Now, the pendulum 
is heading back toward the other direction. Whether 
educators want to admit It or not, corporal punishment 
is being used in our school systems today. The Supreme 
Court ruling in favor of corpwal punisliment haq^tirred* 



Like any controversy, many feel corporal punishment 
has its good points and its bad points. Let's take a look 
at both sides and then you can decide for yourself what 
is best V 

Educators who feel this type of punishment is bene- 
ficial gives these propositions in support of their 
argument: 

1. Corporal punishment is necessary to protect 
teachers and maintain a functioning learning 
environment. 

2. It's good for the student. 

3. The school's clients favor it. (28:8) 

In some cases it does help to maintain a better class- 
room environment. The pumd|mient might not help^the 
child per se, but can be used as a deterent for the rest of 
the class. It might just make the others think twice. 



the educational world. 




Paddling can be used for the good of the student. 
Physical punishment, if used with conunon sense, can't 
hurt the student. School leaders and parents are 
"^^^^fecginning to realize that a paddle to the lower 
extremities is a good way to solve discipline problems. 
Just ask Max Rafferty! 

The educational staff wants corporal punishment. In 
talking with teachers and administrators in the tri-state 
area of Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky, they gave the 
following reasons why they would rather use this form of 
punishment: 

1. It's the fastest way of solving the problem. 
They don't have time in the classroom to 
spend with many different methods of de- 
terring discipline problems. 
2 It serves as a meaningful learning tool. 

3. Parents demand the use of corporal punish- 
ment. ' 

4. For some students, this is the only technique 

they know. \^ / 

5. If aD fails, let's use it. 

6. Once the child receives his punishment, it's 
over with. You don't keep hassling the 
student. ^ 

Parents are receptive to corporal punishment these 
da> s. In the public opinion poll by Gallup, it showed that 
thi' lack of discipline in our schools was the top problem 
mentioned. 

In conclusion, the public is backing the school stqff up 
agamst the wall concerning discipline. Man> adminis 
trators feel this is their last resort in solving the 
problem. 

Now the other side of the coin. Anti-corporal 
punishment groups state the following as reasons wh> 
t his method of punishment should not be used. 

1 Corporal punishnieftt is a means of dealing 
with the symptoms, not the cause. 



2. Those usually given corpot-al punishment 
are used to it and. as a result, it has little 
deterent effect in some cases. 

3. Corporal punishment and teaching as a pro- 
fession do not belong together. 

4. The use 'of corpofal punishment is usually 
employed by those who should not be per- 
mitted to use it. (28:8) 

Using corporal punishment is not dealing with the 
cause. When using corporal punishment, aren't we using 
violent behavior to correct a violent response? We could 
say violence breeds violence. The punishment might 
solve the problem right then, but no one can be sure 
what the long term effect nilghtbe. Here is one idea: 

"Unless the aftermath is watched we can often 
be deceived into believing we have achieved a 
result which we have not. Child^pn are quite 
likely to show surface deference and good be- 
havior after any such incident. Inwardly, they 
may be seething with contempt or be bitter at 
injustice. Aggressive feelings driven under- 
ground may turn up in fights among children." 
. (23:309) > 

The National Advisory Committee on Child Abuse and . 
Neglect have made this recommerioation: 

"Corporal punishment iti the schools should be 
end|jd/* (21:69) 
Anothef committee. The N.E.A. Task Force on 
Corporal Punishment, made these general conclusions 
concerning the problem of corporal punishment: 

1. Physical punishment is an inefficient way 
to maintain order; it usually has to be re- 
peated over and over. 

2. Physical punishment may increase disrup- 
. tive behavior. 

3. Physical punishment hinders learning, 

4. Physical punishment is n6t suitable for any 
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children, regardless of their socioeconomic 
status. 

5. Physical punishment is most often used on 
students who are physically weaker and * 
smaller than the teacher. 

6. Physical punishment is often a sympton of 
frustration rather than a disciplinary pro- 
cedure. 

7. Infliction of physical punishment is detri- 
mental to the educator. 

8. Physical punishment does not develop self- 
disQipline. 

9. Physical punishment develops aggressive 
hostility. 

10. Physical punishment teaches that might is 
right. 

11. Physical punishment by educators is not 
comparable to that inflicted by parents. 

12. Student^ may prefer physical punishment 
to other alternatives offered thenx 

13. Limitations on the way physical punish- 
ment is to be used are often regularly ig- 
nored. 

' 14. Physical punishment is legal in many 
places, but its constitutionality is being 
challenged in several court suits. 

15. The availability of physical punishment 
discourages teachers from seeking more ef- 
fective means of discipline. 

16. The use of physical punishment inclines 
everyone, in the sc^^l community to re* 
gard students as less than human and the 
school as dehumanizing. (28:7) 

Now taking into consideration all of the reasons why 
we shouldn't use corporal punishment, educators are 
crying out "What alternatives do we have?" The N.E.A. 
Task Force have set up short, intermediate, and long 
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range solutions to the ^problem. A glance at these 
alternatives are worthy of consideration. This is the 
Task Force's plan: 

Short-Range Solutions 

1. Quiet places (comers, small rooms, re- 
treats). 

2. Student- teacher agreement on immediate 
alternatives. 

3. Teaming of adult-teachers, adminis- 
trators, aids, volunteers (iJarents and 
others) — to take students aside when they 
are^ disruptive and listen to them, talk to 
them, and counsel them until periods of 
instability subside. 

4. Similar services for educators whose 
stamina is exhausted. 

5. Social workers, psychologists, and psychia- 
trists to work on a one-to-one basis with 
disruptive students or distraught teachers. 

6. Provision of alternate experiences for 
students who are bored, turned off, or 
Otherwise unreceptive to particular educa- 
tional experiences: ^ . > 

a. Independent projects.^- ' ' 
^b. Listening and viewing experiences 
with technological learning devices. 

c. Library research. 

d. WoFk:Study experience. 

' 7. In-service ptogratns to help teachers and 
other schoql staff lleam a variety of techni- 
ques for building better interpersonal 
relations between themselves and students 
and among students: 

a. Class meetings (Glasser technique). 

b. Role playing. 

c. Case study-what would you do? 

d. Student-teacher human relations re- 
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treats and outings, 
e. Teacher (or other staff) student- 
parent conferences. 

8. Clas9 discussion — of natural consequences 
of good and bad behavior (not threats or 
promises); of what behavior is right; of 
what behavior achieves desired results; ot 
causes of a bad day for the class. 

9. Privileges to bestow or withdraw. 

10. Approval or disapproval. 

11. Other staff members to work with a class 
whose teacher needs a break. 

Intermediate-Range Solutions ^ 

1. Staff-student Committee jointly develops 
. discipline policy and procedures. 

2. Staff-student committee to implement dis- 
cipline policy. 

3. Parent education program in interpersonal 
relations. 

4. Staff in-service program in interpersonal 
relations, on understanding emotions, and 
on dealing with children when they are dis- 
ruptive. 



grievance procedures. \ . 

6. Training for students and tead|erg in crisis 

intervention. ^ 

7. Training for students in stujl^ht advocacy. 

8. Training for teachers in dealing Ivith fear of 
physical violence. 

9. Regular opportunities for principals to ex- 
perience classroom situations. 

Long-Range Solutions 

1. Full involvement of students in the 
decision-makirig process in the school. 

2. Curriculum content revision and expansion 



5. Student 




relations councils and 





by students and staff to motivate student 
interest. 

3. Teacher in-service programs on new teach- 
ing strategies to maintain student interest. 

4. Alternate programs for students. 

5. Work-study programs. 

6. Drop- out-drop- in programs. 

7. Alternative schools within the public 
school system. 

8. Few enough students per staff member 
that staff can really get to know students. 

9. Adequate professional specialists-psychia- 
trists, psychologists, social workers. 

10. Aids and technicians to carry out para- 
professional, clerical, and technical staff 
who are free to work directly with students 
more of the time. 

11. A wide variety of learning materials and 
technological devices 

12. Full implementation of the Code of Student 
Rights 

13. Full implementation of N.E A Resolution 
71-12: "Student Involvement". (28.27-28) 

These ideas are good if you can get full cooperation 
from staff, parents, and administrators A full time 
disciphne advisor would be helpful. Teachers are hired to 
teach, not to be bogged down with the handhng of every 
discipline program in the classroom. Parents need to be 
informed of all school policies so that no rock can be left 
unturned. The administrator must not expect the 
teacher to handle and {solve all the dif^ciphne problems 
There is not enough hours in the day 

The controversy surroundmg corporal punishment is 
an everlasting one. No matter how you look at it, there is 
going to be two sides to the story In this case, what 
works best for you should be done Whatever is selected, 
the best bet to success is t o bo consistent and fair 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN - 
SCHOOL CLIMATE - BETTER ATMOSPHERE 
- BETTER DISCIPLINE 

Follow your honest convictions and be strong. 

The quality of school climate can have a drastic effect ^ 
on the discipline in your school. Whether it's positive or 
negative will most likely deterjnine the amount of 
problems you will encounter 

Take a look at these climate factors to see if your 
school or class possess them: 

1. Respect Students should see themselves as 
persons of worth, believing that they have 
ideas, and that those ideas are listened to 
and make a difference. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators should feel thfe same way. 
School should be a place where there are self- 
respecting individuals. Respect is also due 
others. In a positive climate there are no put- 
downs. 

2. Trust Trust is reflected in one's confidence 
that others can be counted on to behave in a 
way that is honest. They will do what they 
say they will do. There is also an element of 
believing others will not let you down. 

3. High Morale. People with high morale feel 
good about what is happening. 

4 Opportunities for Input Not all persons can 
be mvolved in making the important de- 
cisions Not always can each person be as 
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influential as he might like to be on the many 
aspect.s of the ^ctvooFs programs and pro- 
cesses that affett him. But every .person 
cherishes the opportunity to contribute his 
or her ideas, and know they have been con- 
sidered. A feeling of a lack of voice is coun- 
terproductive to self-esteem and deprives 
the school of that person's resources. 

5. Continuous Academic and Social Growth, 
Each student needs to develop additional 
academic, Social and physical skills, knowl- 
edge, and attitudes. 

6. Cohesiveness, This quality is measured by 
the person's feeling toward school. Members 
should feel a part of the school. They wdnt to 
stay with it and have a chance to exert their 
influence on it hi collaboration vith others. 

7. School Renewal The school as an institu- 
tion should develop improvement projects. 
It should be self-renewing in that it is grow- 
ing, developing, and changing rather than 
following routines, repeating previously 
accepted procedures, and striving for con- 
formity 

8. Canng. Every individual in the echool 
should feel that some other person or per- 
sons are concerned about him as a human 
being. Each knows it will make a difference 
to someone else if he is happy or sad, healthy 
or ill. (Teachers should feel that the princit^ 
pal cares about them even when they make 
mistakes or disagree. And the principal 
should know that the teachers - at least 
most of them - understand the pressures 
under which he or she is workmg and will 
help if they can). (10:8) 
So many times we expect more out of our students 
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then we ourselves want to sacrifice. If we develop a 
better climate for our surroundings, more learning will 
take place and subsequently less discipline problems will 
a»ise. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN — 
WHERE SriOULD WE GO NOW? 

The difficult I do immediately, the 
impossibte takes a little longer. 

After digesting aU the material presented, the solution 
of discipline is a rough one. 

Every discipline problem reflects a different situation 
and attitude involved. That's fvhy no one set method 
Works. A^sample of two or more methods mi^t be the 
answer, or one certaio. method might work best for the 
classroom teacher or principal. 

To say MY method is the best ^ay^to solve disruptive 
behavior would only be leading you on. Let's fdce it. 
what works for me isn't necessarily going to work for 

Here are some suggestions that might be of benefit to 
you before you tackle your discipline problems: 

1. Study the material in this handbook and 
design^ a program that fit^ the needs of 
your students and the situation they are 
involved in. 

2. If need be. use the trial and error method. 
It would be better to say I tried and failed, 
then to say I didn't try at all. 

3. Don't ever give up on any child. Just think 
back how you would have felt if someone had 
given up on you. 

4. Document all disruptive behavior. 

5. Try alf avenues. 
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I would like to close this handbook on a positive note. 
One must remember that we are dealing with small, 
ijltfnature, unknowing, valuable human beings. 

I think we can all benefit from A.B. Caldwell's Child's 
Bill of Rights: 

1 am a human being. As such 1 am composed of 
feelings, emotions, habits, and a reasonable amount 
of abili^ to think for myself. 1 am not a mere cog in 
the huge educational machine but am a complete 
machine; nay, 1 am more, for 1 possess the follo\^ing 
inalienable rights: . 

1. 1 have* the right to be treated by the teacher 
with as much courtesy as she might expect 
her principal or superintendent to show her. 

2, 1 have the right to a teacher who loves 
children and when I do not have such, as 
so often the case, I have the right to show 
that 1 do not love her. 

3 1 have the right to be different from other 
folks and the right to develop my own 
special interests and abilities. 

4. 1 have the right to a voice in the govern- 
ment of my class and my school and the 
right to show as much imperfection in this 
as adults show in their government .of 
themselves. 

5. 1 have the right to fair play and when in 
trouble to have my side presented by n>^ 
self and my fellows impartially. 4/ 

6. 1 have the right to a temperless trial and 
an angerless punishment, otherwise I shall 
become bitter toward my oppressors. 

7. I have the right to my own temper and 
when a teacher loses hers I have the right 
to lose mine algo. 

8. Since adults no longer have public stocks, 
whipping posts or gallows in the town 
square, I have the right to have the public 
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excluded when I suffer mental or bodily 
punishment 
9. When my pride is humiliated, I have the 
right to some form of self-expression, other- 
wise I shall display arrogance and bullying. 

10. 1 have the right to know why a thing is j 
done, as well QS to know how it is done, j 
When.a teacher assigns mere **busy work" | 
I have the right to invent some of my own. I 

1 1. 1 have the right to use what brains I have 
in helping plan the work ^-^am to do, and if 
refused this, I shall ♦assert the right of in- 
difference. 

12. 1 have the right to self-expression; the 
chance to talk and hear my fellow pupils 
talk rather than be forced to listen to the 
teacher most of the time. 
13. 1 am a bundle of nervous energy and have 
* the right to use this in some other ways 
than mere reading of books or the manipu- 
lation of figures. 
14. 1 have the right to know how well I have 
succeeded at each task undertaken, provid- 
ed the teacher recognizes the fact that there 
are usually several ways to do a given task. 
15. 1 have the right to success in tasks suited 

to my ability. 
16. In short, I have the right to my own unique 
personality, different ffom every other per- 
sonality in the world. (5) 
Don't we demand the same rights? A better under- 
standing of children and self will soften the task of 
discipline immensely. . - 

Solving discipline problems will not be an enjoyable 
job, but with time, patience, firmness, arid fairness, the 
solution can be a rewarding experience. 
Be positive and good disciplining. 
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